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To  the  Alumnae  of  Welle sley  College: 

My  annual  message  comes  this  year  in  the  form  of  two  quota- 
tions. The  longer  is  the  report  to  the  Trustees  which  this  letter 
introduces.  We  send  it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  lead  many  alum- 
nae to  a  renewed  interest  in  the  development  of  the  College. 
The  Trustees  and  I  will  welcome  your  comments  on  any  of  the 
matters  referred  to  in  the  report,  or  on  any  others. 

The  rest  of  this  letter  is  the  other  quotation.  It  was  intended 
for  the  whole  college  community  although  I  first  addressed  it  to 
those  in  attendance  at  the  opening  chapel  service  of  the  year  on 
September  23,  which  I  later  discovered  was  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Miss  Helen  Shafer,  President  of  Wel- 
lesley  College  from  1888  to  1894. 

"The  week  after  the  College  Hall  fire.  President  Pendleton 
wrote  to  friends  of  Wellesley,  'The  unbelievable  is  true.  College 
Hall  is  a  ruin  .  .  .  but  no  fire  can  take  from  us  Wellesley 
women  our  heritage,  invisible  but  steadfast.' 

"Again  'the  unbelievable  is  true'  on  a  world  scale — larger  and 
more  devastating  than  we  hardly  dare  to  think.  We  feel  far  less 
sure  than  we  had  reason  to  feel  in  1914  that  we  know  the  way 
to  carry  our  responsibility.  We  are  sure  to  find  wide  difference 
of  opinion  even  in  this  our  small  community  about  the  best 
means  to  the  end  of  world-warfare.  Arms  embargo,  cash  and 
carry,  boycotts,  aid  to  Allies,  aid  to  refugees,  changed  immigra- 
tion quotas,  location  of  war  'guilt,'  cooperation  or  non-coopera- 
tion with  partisan  agencies,  anti-Hitler,  pro-fascist — it  is  exhaust- 
ing to  list  the  endless  series  of  problems  which  must  baflfle  us 
and  strain  our  good-will  and  our  judgment.  'The  unbelievable 
is  true' — but  we  have  our  'heritage,  invisible  but  steadfast.' 

"It  is  a  heritage  of  confident  assurance  in  the  permanent 
significance  of  truth,  beauty,  goodness.  Our  heritage  includes 
the  faith  that  this  is  the  kind  of  universe  in  which  personality  is 
of  supreme  importance.  We  have  lost  the  naive  assurance  that 
within  a  decade  we  can  restore  to  sanity  a  world  gone  mad,  but 
surely  heirs  of  our  tradition  cannot  stop  believing  in  sanity. 
Suppose  it  is  to  take  generations  instead  of  decades  to  build  the 
kind  of  world  in  which  personality  can  thrive — surely  that  makes 


it  more  than  ever  important  to  get  at  it  here  and  now.  What 
looked  relatively  easy  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  seems  now 
hedged  with  awesome  difficulty.  So  be  it.  More  than  ever  does 
it  behoove  us  to  get  to  work,  seeking  to  find  and  vitalize  truth, 
to  create  and  appreciate  beauty,  to  know  and  practice  goodness. 
The  world  is  in  baffling  chaos,  but  no  one  of  us  is  called  upon  to 
resolve  it  all.  To  each  of  us  is  given  one  infinitesimal  knot  of  the 
whole  tangled  skein.  If  each  of  us  unravels  his  own  problem  of 
living  day  by  day  in  this  place  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness  I  wonder  if  we  may  not  feel  that  by  so 
doing  we  are  making  of  ourselves  and  of  our  College  a  usable 
thread  to  be  woven  into  the  texture  of  a  more  effective  world." 

Mildred  H.  McAfee. 
October,  1939. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT* 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  report  of  the  year  1938-39,  the 
sixty-fourth  session  of  Wellesley  College.  It  comes  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  a  somewhat  new  form  since  it  is  unaccompanied 
by  the  full  reports  of  other  administrative  officers.  It  was  the 
hope  of  the  Board  that  the  reduced  size  of  this  publication  would 
justify  sending  it  to  all  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
and  will  perhaps  make  this  pamphlet  seem  more  readable  than  a 
larger  document,  and  considerably  less  expensive. 

Personnel  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
The  Board  suffered  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  two  of  its  mem- 
bers. Colonel  Hugh  Walker  Ogden  died  in  England  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1938.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  since  1923,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Conference  and  of  that  on  Grounds, 
and  of  the  Pension  and  Insurance  Board  of  which  he  was  the 
chairman  since  1933. 

Mrs.  William  Hewson  Baltzell  died  in  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1938.  She  was  elected  to  membership  in  1930  and  was 
at  once  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Grounds  and  on 
Gifts.  She  was  chairman  of  the  latter  from  1934  until  the  time 
of  her  death  and  acted  as  vice-chairman  of  the  former  for  one 
year.  In  addition  to  her  Board  responsibilities,  she  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Art  Museum  Committee. 

The  only  new  member  elected  to  the  Board  during  the  year 
was  Dr.  Reginald  Fitz.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  wel- 
come this  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  of  Harvard  Medical 
School,  where  he  is  now  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 
He  is  at  the  same  time  Wade  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Boston 
University  Medical  School. 

Personnel  of  the  Faculty  and  Staff 
Six  officers  of  instruction  and  administration  retired  at  the 
end  of  the  year.    Josephine  Harding  Batchelder,  Associate  Pro- 

*  The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  and  an  appendix  to  this  report  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  on  request  in  December. 
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fessor  of  English  Composition,  retired  after  thirty-one  years  of 
service;  Mary  Jean  Lanier,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Geography, 
after  twenty-two  and  a  half  years;  Anna  Bertha  Miller,  Professor 
of  Latin,  after  twenty-six  and  a  half  years;  Laetitia  Morris  Snow, 
Professor  of  Botany,  after  thirty-one  years;  Antoinette  Brigham 
Putnam  Metcalf,  Associate  and  Reference  Librarian,  after 
twenty-nine  years;  and  Evelyn  Amelia  Munroe,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer, after  thirty-three  years  of  service. 

Special  reference  should  be  made  to  the  resignations  of  Pro- 
fessor Alice  Maria  Ottley  and  Professor  Eugene  Clarence  Howe. 
Miss  Ottley  has  been  a  member  of  the  department  of  Botany 
since  1904.  Her  work  as  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  has  given 
it  unusual  distinction  among  college  herbaria,  and  her  inde- 
fatigable efTort  on  behalf  of  the  department  and  the  College 
merits  grateful  appreciation. 

Professor  Howe's  sudden  illness  compelled  him  to  end  a 
Wellesley  teaching  experience  of  twenty-seven  years.  He  has 
been  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  research  work  of  the  de- 
partment of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  and  his  pioneer 
work  in  the  physiological  implications  of  physical  education  has 
contributed  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  graduate  work  in  this 
field. 

With  the  graduation  of  the  Class  of  1939  Miss  Robathan's 
term  as  Class  Dean  expires.  Carrying  an  unusually  heavy 
teaching  schedule  throughout  the  period  of  her  deanship,  Miss 
Robathan  has  been  most  generous  and  effective  in  her  service  to 
the  College. 

The  Mary  Whiton  Calkins  Professorship  was  again  assigned  to 
Nadia  Boulanger,  whose  presence  was  a  stimulating  contribution 
to  the  whole  College  as  well  as  to  the  department  of  Music. 

Pedro  Salinas  has  been  Visiting  Professor  in  the  department  of 
Spanish  since  1937,  when  he  was  the  Mary  Whiton  Calkins 
Professor.  It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  friends  of  the 
College  when  he  accepted  appointment  as  Professor. 

In  September  Donald  Watson  Height  became  Business  Man- 
ager. Upon  the  retirement  of  Miss  Munroe  in  June,  he  also 
became  Assistant  Treasurer.  This  double  appointment  does 
not  imply  that  even  so  efficient  a  man  as  Mr.  Height  can  fill  two 
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full-time  positions  at  once.  It  indicates,  instead,  that  the  business 
offices  are  undergoing  a  gradual  reorganization  in  the  direction 
of  simplification  and  coordination.  In  this  process,  as  at  all 
other  points  of  his  work,  Mr.  Height  has  already  proved  himself 
to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  staff. 

John  Pilley,  Visiting  Professor  of  Education,  brought  to  that 
department  the  provocative  viewpoint  of  his  Oxford  background 
and  his  considerable  experience  as  Lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Bristol. 

Activities  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

This  entire  report  is,  in  effect,  a  statement  of  the  business 
which  concerned  the  Board.  I  should  like  to  classify  under  this 
heading  only  three  items. 

Financial  Condition.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  skill  with 
which  the  Treasurer  and  the  Finance  Committee  conserved  the 
resources  of  the  institution  and  maintained  investment  income 
at  a  time  when  uncertainty  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  busi- 
ness conditions.  The  hurricane  cost  the  College  $25,000  more 
than  the  amount  covered  by  insurance.  That  this  could  be  ab- 
sorbed during  the  current  fiscal  year  without  marked  curtail- 
ment of  other  services  is  an  indication  of  the  resourcefulness  of 
our  financiers  in  providing  for  emergencies.  In  spite  of  this 
strong  financial  position,  it  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  more  income  must  be  provided  to  insure  continuation  of 
Wellesley's  services. 

Change  in  Fees.  I  quote  from  the  letter  sent  to  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  all  students,  announcing  that  resident  students  in 
the  class  of  1943  and  thereafter  will  be  charged  SI,  100  instead  of 
$1,000. 

"The  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Catalogue  will  show  an  increase  of 
$50  in  the  fees  charged  in  1939-40  and  thereafter  to  resident 
students  who  are  now  enrolled.  The  fee  for  non-resident  stu- 
dents will  continue  to  be  $500. 

"The  Trustees  have  been  faced  with  the  problem  of  meeting 
an  ever-increasing  cost  of  service.  A  college  which  is  not  en- 
larging its  services  is  in  danger  of  stagnation,  but  the  more  de- 
partments are  developed,  the  more  the  library  is  strengthened, 
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the  more  equipment  is  improved,  the  costher  is  the  operation. 
With  decreased  returns  on  investments  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
additional  income  from  student  fees. 

"An  increase  of  $100  is  being  charged  to  new  resident  stu- 
dents. The  Trustees  preferred  not  to  ask  so  large  a  sum  from 
students  who  have  already  started  their  course.  The  $50 
charged  to  students  in  residence  in  1938-39  actually  represents  a 
very  slight  increase  since  its  adoption  inaugurates  a  new  service 
to  students  and  the  inclusion  in  the  basic  fees  of  the  College  of 
the  student  activity  fee  and  of  the  diploma  fee  which  are  now 
additional  expenses. 

"For  some  time  the  College  has  wanted  to  relieve  students  and 
their  parents  of  the  annoyance  of  supplying  and  laundering 
linen  for  rooms  in  college  residences.  The  increased  fees  will 
make  it  possible  to  do  this,  and  hereafter  sheets,  pillow-cases, 
and  bath  towels  will  be  supplied  and  laundered  by  the  College 
at  no  additional  cost  to  the  student. 

"The  incorporation  of  the  student  activity  fee  in  college  fees  is 
in  line  with  the  practice  in  some  other  colleges.  It  recognizes  the 
responsibility  of  the  College  for  financing  student  organizations 
which  contribute  to  its  total  educational  program.  It  simplifies 
the  collection  of  the  subsidy  for  student  organizations.  It  is 
not  designed  to  diminish  but  rather  to  increase  the  prestige  and 
responsibility  of  student-managed  groups,  which  are  a  very  sig- 
nificant part  of  this  community. 

"The  inclusion  of  the  diploma  fee  is  an  effort  to  simplify  the 
number  of  fees  and  relieve  the  senior  year  of  an  extra  financial 
burden. 

"In  order  that  no  student  will  be  prevented  from  continuing  her 
course  at  Wellesley  because  of  this  increased  charge,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Trustees  to  increase  the  amount  of  scholarship  aid." 

While  undergraduate  fees  were  being  increased,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Instruction  that  tuition  for  graduate  students  should 
be  decreased  from  $500  to  $300.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
says  in  part  that  the  purposes  of  this  action  are: 

"1.  To  lower  tuition  with  a  view  to  making  it  possible  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  students  to  pay  it.  .  .  .     A  preliminary 
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comparison  indicates  that  Wellesley  tuition  for  graduate  students 
has  in  general  been  higher  than  in  other  institutions  with  a 
comparable  offering  of  graduate  work. 

'"2.  To  change  graduate  scholarships  from  eighteen  of  equal 
value  (i.e.,  tuition)  to  a  comparable  group  of  scholarships  of 
somewhat  different  values.  By  so  doing  awards  may  be  made 
to  fit  more  exactly  the  considerable  difTerences  in  ability  and 
promise  of  candidates. 

"3.  To  attract  more  able  students  by  granting  a  few  scholar- 
ships with  a  value  of  tuition  plus  a  small  money  grant  of  SI 00 
per  year.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  no  additional  cost  to  the 
College  will  result,  as  the  outlay  should  be  covered  or  more  than 
covered  by  those  students  receiving  half  scholarships,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  students  paying  half  tuition." 

Revision  of  By-Laws.  Another  item  of  business  was  the  revision 
of  the  by-laws,  a  periodic  necessity  in  a  vigorous  organization. 
The  only  conspicuous  change  was  the  provision  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  office  of  the  Dean.     The  new  article  reads: 

"There  shall  be  a  Dean  of  Instruction,  a  Dean  of  Students,  and 
a  Dean  of  Residence  and  such  other  administrative  officers  as  the 
Trustees  shall  appoint.  Their  duties  shall  be  defined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  consultation  with  the  Trustees."     (Article  II,  Section  2.) 

The  duties  of  the  two  new  deans  were  subsequently  defined  as 
follows:  The  Dean  of  Instruction  shall  be  in  charge  of  those  mat- 
ters of  educational  policy  and  administration  which  relate  es- 
pecially to  the  faculty.  The  Dean  of  Students  shall  be  in  charge 
of  those  matters  of  educational  policy  and  administration  which 
relate  especially  to  the  students. 

The  appointment  of  Ella  Keats  Whiting,  Associate  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  as  Dean  of  Instruction,  and  Lucy  Wilson, 
Professor  of  Physics,  as  Dean  of  Students,  gives  the  experiment 
every  chance  for  success.  It  is  the  understanding  that  this  form 
of  organization  will  be  tried  without  commitments  of  permanence 
and  will  be  re-evaluated  not  later  than  1942. 

Activities  of  the  Academic  Council 

Listing  the  accomplishments  of  the  Council  will  be  perhaps 
the  best  way  to  pay  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  Acting  Dean 
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Wilson.  An  interim  year  is  often  one  of  marking  time.  Under 
Miss  Wilson's  leadership  a  series  of  important  actions  were  taken. 
Her  report  refers  to  many  of  them. 

Student  Records.  "The  Student  Records  Committee  recom- 
mended certain  changes  in  its  policy  to  the  Academic  Council. 
These  changes  as  adopted  included  the  raising  of  the  minimum 
standard  required  for  honor  scholars  and  the  inauguration  with 
the  class  of  1 942  of  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  require- 
ment of  the  'C  average'  for  the  degree  together  with  a  remission 
of  probation  for  juniors  and  seniors."  Up  to  this  time  a  student 
was  required,  for  example,  to  compensate  for  a  D  in  her  record 
by  making  a  B  in  a  subsequent  course.  The  provision  as  adopted 
by  the  Council  allows  a  B  in  a  freshman  year  to  be  averaged 
with  a  D  in  the  sophomore  year.  Students  will  not  be  admitted 
to  the  junior  class  whose  average  for  the  two  preceding  years  is 
less  than  C. 

Faculty  Publications.  "The  newly  appointed  Committee  on 
Faculty  Publications  began  its  work  early  in  the  autumn.  An 
appropriation  by  the  Trustees  from  the  undesignated  Alumnae 
Fund  made  it  possible  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  authors 
and  publishing  houses  to  inaugurate  the  sponsoring  of  a  Welles- 
ley  College  Series.  For  the  first  books  to  be  thus  published, 
there  are  also  available  funds  raised  by  the  alumnae  in  honor  of 
two  retired  members  of  the  faculty,  Miss  Sophie  C.  Hart  and 
Miss  Edna  V.  Moffett.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  ar- 
rangements are  nearly  completed  for  the  signing  of  a  general 
contract  with  one  of  the  leading  publishing  houses  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Committee  has  selected  three  manuscripts  the  pub- 
lication of  which  it  desires  to  sponsor  as  soon  as  financial  adjust- 
ments will  permit."  The  other  contracts  were  later  signed  so 
that  publication  will  begin  during  the  coming  academic  year. 

Preparation  Jor  Teaching.  "During  the  autumn  term  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Curriculum  and  In- 
struction, under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Elizabeth  Donnan, 
prepared  its  report  on  The  College  and  the  Preparation  of  Students  for 
Teaching.  This  report  was  presented  to  the  Academic  Council 
early  in  the  new  year.  The  offerings  of  the  department  of 
Education  for  1939-40  as  given  in  the  Catalogue  represent  the 
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suggestions  of  the  Committee  which  were  adopted  by  the  Aca- 
demic Council."  These  offerings  reaffirm  the  interest  of  the 
Academic  Council  in  encouraging  students  to  enter  teaching  as 
a  profession.  They  recognize  the  importance  of  a  fifth  year  of 
study  before  a  candidate  is  recognized  as  ready  for  recommen- 
dation as  a  teacher,  but  they  also  permit  an  undergraduate  intro- 
duction to  the  problems  of  education.  The  introduction  of  a 
new  degree,  Master  of  Arts  in  Education,  is  in  line  with  tested 
practice  in  well-established  institutions.  Its  requirements  in- 
clude work  in  Education  and  in  another  academic  department 
of  the  student's  choice. 

The  Council  Committee  reported  that  "of  all  the  students  who 
obtained  the  degree  from  Wellesley  during  the  years  1929  to 
1936,  10.13%  became  teachers  for  at  least  a  brief  time.  The 
Personnel  Bureau,  from  a  study  of  all  the  placements  made  for 
these  years,  reports  that  two  to  three  times  as  many  of  our 
graduates  went  into  other  gainful  employment  as  went  into 
teaching."  Numerous  calls  for  Wellesley  graduates  for  impor- 
tant educational  positions  have  had  to  be  refused  for  want  of 
suitable  candidates.  It  seemed  to  be  the  hope  of  the  Council 
that  more  positive  encouragement  can  be  given  in  the  years 
ahead  to  re-establishing  Wellesley  as  a  college  which  will  supply 
teachers  to  public  and  private  schools  at  home  and  abroad. 

Social  Schedule  and  Calendar  Officer.  Supplementing  last  year's 
work  on  the  social  schedule,  the  Council  received  the  report  of 
a  committee  which  studied  the  problem  of  scheduling  lectures  so 
that  they  would  not  over-crowd  the  calendar.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  administration  of  the  whole  social  schedule  would  be 
simplified  if  there  were  an  officer  empowered  to  act  as  chairman 
of  a  committee  made  up  of  the  chairman  of  the  Social  Schedule 
Committee  and  the  Lecture  Committee.  Miss  Clemewell  Lay, 
Director  of  Publicity,  was  appointed  to  fill  that  office  during  a 
period  of  experimentation  to  see  if  a  calendar  officer  is  needed. 
This  appointment  suggests  that  under  Miss  Lay's  leadership  the 
office  of  Director  of  Publicity  is  becoming  increasingly  recog- 
nized as  an  integral  part  of  the  administrative  work  of  the  Col- 
lege. This  is  further  suggested  by  the  amendment  of  the  by- 
laws of  the  Council  which  reads: 
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"In  matters  affecting  student  publications,  the  Director  of 
College  Publicity  shall  advise  the  undergraduate  boards  and 
shall  be  specifically  empowered  (a)  to  approve  or  disapprove 
proposed  new  student  publications,  and  (b)  to  advise  members 
of  the  boards  in  matters  affecting  advertising."  (Article  XVII, 
Section  10.) 

Fund  Jor  Refugees.  On  the  initiative  of  Professor  Helen  Sard 
Hughes,  Dean  of  Graduate  Students,  the  Council  sponsored  a 
fund  "for  the  assistance  of  teachers  and  scholars  dispossessed  for 
racial  or  political  reasons."  A  sum  of  $1,651  was  turned  over  to 
the  college  administration,  the  gift  of  members  of  the  faculty  and 
staff  with  the  request  that  it  be  used  in  1939-40  for  "(1)  Ex- 
tending invitations  to  refugee  scholars  to  give  lectures  (a  single 
lecture  or  a  series);  the  compensation  to  include  residence  for  a 
brief  period  and  a  small  fee.  (2)  Extending  invitations  to  refu- 
gee women  teachers  to  reside  in  the  College  for  a  period  of  a  few- 
days,  weeks,  or  months,  with  a  view  to  observing  American 
educational  methods;  the  visitor  to  be  asked  to  render  some 
academic  service  while  she  is  here.  (3)  Extending  scholar- 
ship aid  to  well-qualified  refugee  students,  undergraduate  and 
graduate." 

The  final  request  was  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  with- 
out use  of  this  fund.  They  authorized  the  establishment  of  four 
full  scholarships,  covering  room  and  board,  to  be  offered  to  refu- 
gee students  during  1939-40  in  addition  to  the  regular  scholar- 
ship awards.  Without  special  appropriations  the  scholarship 
committee  has  made  it  possible  for  two  students  whose  families 
were  exiled  for  racial  reasons  to  stay  in  college  during  the  year 
just  closed. 

In  cooperation  with  five  other  colleges,  the  Trustees  have 
authorized  bringing  a  distinguished  German  professor  of  philos- 
ophy, Dr.  Richard  Kroner,  for  a  series  of  lectures. 

Scholarships  and  Student  Earnings 

One  new  duty  of  the  Dean  has  been  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Scholarships.  That  this  is  an  appreciable  task  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  this  Committee  awarded  undergradu- 
ate scholarships  amounting  to  $70,863  to  287  individuals.     In 
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addition,  the  equivalent  of  $47,967  was  awarded  to  162  residents 
in  cooperative  houses.  One  hundred  of  these  students  also  re- 
ceived scholarship  aid,  so  that  the  total  number  of  undergradu- 
ates involved  in  the  two  forms  of  assistance  was  349,  approxi- 
mately twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  number  enrolled. 

When  graduate  and  foreign  scholarships  are  included  in  the 
total,  $17,800  more  must  be  added.  Total  awards  in  scholar- 
ship and  cooperative  house  awards  amounted  to  SI 36,630  dis- 
tributed among  403  students.  In  November,  1938,  there  were 
1,526  students  registered.  Therefore,  approximately  twenty-six 
per  cent  received  some  aid  from  the  College.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  generous  amount  distributed  by  the  Students'  Aid 
Society  to  many  of  the  same  students  and  to  nineteen  others  not 
aided  financially  by  the  College  directly. 

A  consideration  of  freshman  awards  by  a  committee  of  trustees 
and  faculty  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  fifteen  Pendleton 
Scholarships.  The  following  announcement  was  sent  to  454 
public  and  private  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country: 

"The  Pendleton  Scholarships  of  $600  each  have  been  estab- 
lished to  aid  students  of  unusual  promise  in  meeting  the  expense 
of  a  college  course.  These  awards,  named  in  honor  of  Ellen 
Fitz  Pendleton,  President  of  Wellesley  College  from  1911  to 
1936,  are  intended  for  freshmen  of  outstanding  ability  and  will 
carry  to  the  holders  distinct  honor.  If  the  recipient  of  a  Pendle- 
ton Scholarship  maintains  a  high  record  in  college  both  in  aca- 
demic work  and  in  matters  of  community  responsibility,  she 
will  continue  to  receive  scholarship  aid  from  the  College  in  the 
subsequent  years  of  her  course.  The  Pendleton  Scholarships, 
fifteen  in  number,  are  of  two  classes: 

"Regional  Scholarships,  eight  in  number,  will  be  granted  to 
the  applicants  for  freshman  scholarships  in  the  five  large  geo- 
graphical regions  in  the  United  States  who  present  the  most  out- 
standing records  from  their  sections.  In  assigning  these  scholar- 
ships the  College  will  consider  the  quality  of  the  students'  school 
records  and  recommendations,  but  will  also  place  considerable 
emphasis  on  the  excellence  of  the  records  in  college  entrance  ex- 
aminations. These  scholarships  will  be  distributed  according 
to  the  following  plan:  one  in  New  England;  one  in  the  Middle 
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Atlantic  States;  two  in  the  South;  two  in  the  Central  States;  and 
two  in  the  Far  West. 

"Seven  National  Scholarships  will  constitute  a  flexible  group 
of  awards  open  to  students  in  any  section  of  the  country  whose 
personal  and  intellectual  qualifications  are  of  such  a  character 
that  they  give  promise  of  making  a  distinctly  fine  contribution  to 
community  living.  In  choosing  the  candidates  for  these  awards 
the  College  will  consider  not  only  the  intellectual  promise  of  the 
candidate  but  all  the  available  evidence  of  her  interests  and  ac- 
tivities in  school  and  community. 

"To  be  considered  for  a  Pendleton  Scholarship  a  candidate 
must  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Wellesley  College 
as  they  are  described  in  the  current  number  of  the  Catalogue.  All 
candidates  for  these  scholarships  are  expected  to  qualify  for  ad- 
mission by  one  of  the  plans  based  on  college  entrance  exami- 
nations." 

The  Personnel  Bureau  reports  that  245  students  had  term- 
time  employment,  earning  an  average  of  about  twenty  dollars 
during  the  year.  In  the  exchanges  and  agencies  on  the  campus 
fifteen  students  earned  in  excess  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  one 
student  earned  as  much  as  S233.  There  are  about  fifty  students 
engaged  in  regular  jobs  as  assistants,  campus  guides,  and  clerical 
workers.  Thirty-two  awards  of  twenty  dollars  were  made  to 
students  who  did  some  kind  of  regular  work  for  college  depart- 
ments. The  comment  of  the  Librarian  in  reference  to  her  four 
"cooperative  scholarship"  holders  suggests  some  of  the  values  of 
this  type  of  employment: 

"While  they  give  very  brief  hours,  to  earn  a  small  fee,  it  is  a 
fine  thing  to  have  them.  Last  year  they  worked  at  the  circula- 
tion desk.  This  year  they  have  worked  in  the  Catalogue  De- 
partment, where  they  have  been  quite  useful,  and  where  the 
training  given  them  has  genuine  pre-professional  value.  Next 
year  four  larger  cooperative  scholarships  have  been  arranged  for 
the  library,  with  each  student  giving  six  hours  a  week  for  the 
academic  year  and  receiving  in  return  SI 50.  In  the  course  of 
years  these  students  will  help  to  educate  the  Librarian  and  her 
assistants  in  the  needs  of  students.  Young,  fresh  faces  at  the  desk 
will  lend  charm  to  the  service.     Students  will  have  pleasure  in 
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coining  to  other  students  for  help.  Possibly  a  fine  librarian  or 
two  will  be  directed  to  a  satisfying  life  work,  if  the  plan  can  be 
kept  up." 

Student  Activities 

Aid  to  Refugees.  One  of  the  unusual  and  somewhat  dramatic 
events  of  the  year  was  the  mass  meeting  convened  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  College  Government  to  consider  Wellesley's  share  in  the 
relief  of  suffering  caused  by  racial  and  political  persecution  in 
Germany.  Assistant  Professor  Margaret  Ball  of  the  department 
of  Political  Science  outlined  the  activity  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  reference  to  refugees.  A  resolution  was 
passed  in  support  of  the  Government  policy.  Another  ap- 
proved the  collecting  of  funds  to  be  sent  by  the  Service  Fund 
Committee  to  the  Institute  of  International  Education  to  help  in 
bringing  students  from  Europe.  A  collection  at  the  Christmas 
Vesper  Service,  supplemented  by  other  gifts,  made  it  possible  to 
send  $780. 

Service  Fund.  The  total  amount  appropriated  by  the  Service 
Fund  during  the  year  was  SI 0,583.  This  included  S646  for 
emergency  relief  in  China,  S626  for  emergency  relief  in  Spain. 
The  largest  single  item  was  as  usual  the  S3, 700  to  Yenching 
University,  Wellesley's  "sister  college"  in  China.  Thirty-seven 
agencies  at  home  and  abroad  were  strengthened  by  the  gifts  of 
members  of  the  Wellesley  College  community. 

Gifts  from  Student  Organizations.  One  of  the  activities  of  the 
College  Government  officers  was  the  distribution  of  the  large 
financial  reserves  which  had  been  accumulated  through  the 
years  in  student  organization  accounts.  One  thousand  dollars 
was  received  from  this  source  for  the  purchase  of  new  choir 
gowns.  Five  hundred  dollars  was  allocated  to  the  furnishing 
of  the  room  which  remains  unnamed  until  inspired  students 
shall  christen  the  alcove  in  the  Alumnae  Hall  ballroom  in  which 
a  soda  fountain  is  to  be  installed  during  the  summer  vacation. 
Twenty-nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  given  to  the  College 
for  furnishing  the  large  lounge  in  the  Recreation  Building  in 
addition  to  the  $1,838  which  was  received  from  the  Athletic 
Association  for  this  purpose  during  the  year. 
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The  College  has  reason  to  be  deeply  grateful  for  these  tangible 
evidences  of  the  loyal  generosity  of  1 939's  undergraduates  — 
and  of  the  thrift  of  their  predecessors. 

Judiciary  Procedure.  Some  very  constructive  work  was  done  by 
College  Government  officers  in  the  revision  of  the  judiciary  sys- 
tem. The  new  plan  is  devised  to  minimize  the  "criminal"  im- 
plications of  technical  violations  of  social  regulations  so  that  the 
student  disciplinary  organization  can  exert  more  influence  on 
occasions  when  students  can  profit  by  feeling  the  weight  of  the 
adverse  public  opinion  of  their  contemporaries. 

Secretarial  Aid  in  Student  Organizations.  For  the  first  time  in 
some  years  College  Government  functioned  without  an  executive 
secretary.  A  part-time  clerk  was  employed  to  do  some  of  the 
clerical  work.  The  function  of  the  auditor  of  student  accounts 
was  referred  to  the  Comptroller's  office  where  Miss  Decker  in- 
stituted some  excellent  reforms  in  student  book-keeping.  Other 
duties  previously  performed  by  the  secretary  were  felt  to  be  more 
appropriate  functions  of  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Residence  who 
delegated  them  to  Miss  Mary  Finch,  Assistant  to  the  Head  of 
Tower  Court  and  Assistant  in  Mrs.  Ewing's  office.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  experience  which  led  Pembroke  College  to  call  Miss 
Finch  away  to  become  its  Social  Director. 

The  Board  of  the  Christian  Association  adopted  a  plan  for 
conducting  their  work  next  year  without  the  help  of  a  secretary 
while  they  are  considering  with  college  officers  the  type  of  help 
they  most  need.  One  group  of  students,  probably  small  numeri- 
cally but  vigorous  in  interest,  recommends  the  appointment  of 
a  college  chaplain.  Others  would  like  to  have  a  counselor, 
trained  in  religious  education,  but  probably  a  layman,  preferably 
a  woman,  perhaps  a  Y.W.C.A.  secretary.  This  question  of  the 
best  way  to  maintain  the  healthiest  possible  religious  life  on  the 
campus  is  chronic.  The  chaplain  question  has  risen  periodically, 
I  understand.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who  would  be 
sorry  to  change  the  assumption  that  the  religious  interests  of  the 
College  are  the  concern  of  all  its  officers,  rather  than  the  pro- 
fessional responsibility  of  any  one  of  them.  As  a  sincere  recom- 
mendation of  thoughtful  students,  however,  it  merits  the  serious 
consideration  which  is  planned  for  next  year.     Meanwhile  the 
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Board  for  1939-40  has  decided  to  experiment  for  a  year  without 
secretarial  help  except  as  they  may  employ  clerical  assistance. 

Changes  in  Plant 

The  summer  of  1938  witnessed  very  practical  improvements. 
Many  new  water  mains  were  laid,  important  but  unexciting. 
There  was  much  new  plumbing  in  the  Quadrangle,  many 
kitchens  were  painted,  and  a  new  system  of  ventilating  and 
humidifying  the  basement  of  the  Art  Building  was  installed. 
Oakwoods  was  repartitioned  and  furnished  as  a  home  for  four- 
teen freshmen.  Nine  new  offices  were  built  in  Founders  Hall. 
Then  came  the  hurricane.  Seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
trees  fell  in  a  few  hours.  Almost  every  building  on  the  campus 
had  minor  injuries,  and  the  repairs  to  buildings  and  grounds  were 
not  altogether  complete  even  at  the  end  of  the  year.  High 
tribute  should  be  paid,  however,  to  Mr.  Height  and  Mr.  Hooper 
and  the  men  who  worked  under  their  direction  in  recreating  a 
beautiful  campus  after  the  ravages  of  the  storm. 

The  Recreation  Building  was  the  major  addition  to  the  plant 
during  the  year.  Miss  Ruth  Elliott,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  had  such  a  large  share  in 
planning  for  this  long-desired  addition  to  department  equipment 
that  it  seems  appropriate  to  use  her  description  of  it.  I  quote 
from  the  Catalogue: 

"The  Recreation  Building,  containing  the  George  Howe 
Davenport  Swimming  Pool  ...  is  the  gift  of  many  donors. 
Two  of  them,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davenport,  gave  large  sums.  Stu- 
dents and  alumnae  gave  amounts  of  all  sizes  in  money  and  energy 
to  increase  the  'Swimming  Pool  Fund'  which  accumulated  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

"The  thoroughly  modern  swimming  pool,  seventy-five  by 
thirty-five  feet,  is  equipped  with  under-water  lighting  and  is  de- 
signed for  instructional  purposes  as  well  as  recreational.  The 
building  also  contains  squash  courts  and  a  recreation  room  for 
badminton  and  other  floor  games,  and  club  rooms  for  use  by 
graduate  students  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  as  well  as 
undergraduate  groups.  While  the  new  building  is  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Mary  Hemenway  Hall,  it  is  independently  equipped 
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with  dressing  rooms  and  will  be  used  as  a  separate  unit  for  the 
department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education."  The  archi- 
tect for  the  building  was  William  T.  Aldrich  of  Boston,  a  mem- 
ber since  1930  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

That  3,817  people  used  the  pool  in  the  three  months  from 
March  1  to  June  20  suggests  that  it  was  not  built  in  vain.  Since 
this  was  entirely  recreational,  with  the  exception  of  small  classes 
in  life-saving,  it  suggests  that  there  will  be  astonishing  attendance 
figures  when  instructional  work  begins  in  the  fall. 

The  Recreation  Building  was  dedicated  during  a  three-day 
conference,  March  16,  17,  and  18.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  was  appropriately 
recognized  by  a  dinner  attended  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  loyal  alumnae.  The  Eastern  Society  of  Directors  of  Physi- 
cal Education  for  College  Women  held  their  annual  conference 
in  conjunction  with  the  dedication  program.  This  conference 
had  the  largest  attendance  that  the  Society  has  ever  had.  The 
dedication  dinner,  preceding  the  formal  dedicatory  ceremony, 
was  held  in  Shafer  Hall  with  a  small  group  of  special  guests. 
The  dedication  was  followed  by  an  address  by  Eduard  C.  Linde- 
man,  Professor  of  Social  Philosophy  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work.  Mr.  Lindeman  spoke  on  "Education  for  Leisure 
in  a  Democratic  Society."  The  closing  event  of  the  celebration 
was  a  joint  production  by  the  Theatre  Workshop  and  the  Dance 
Groups,  directed  by  Miss  Edith  Smaill  and  Miss  Charlotte 
MacEwan  respectively.  The  production  represented  the  coop- 
erative eff'ort  of  many  individuals  and  demonstrated  the  willing- 
ness of  each  leader  to  adapt  the  program  of  her  group  to  meet  a 
community  need.  The  officers  of  Barnswallows  were  extremely 
helpful  in  relinquishing  the  established  date  of  one  of  their  major 
productions  for  the  sake  of  making  the  dedicatory  exercises  a  suc- 
cess. Other  features  of  the  three-day  program  were  panel  dis- 
cussions and  athletic  demonstrations. 

Western  Trip 

The  dedication  of  the  new  building  will  be  indelibly  associated 
in  my  mind  with  the  trip  to  the  West  Coast  which  began  on 
March  21.     The   itinerary   included   Montreal,    Kansas   City, 
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Denver,  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Pordand. 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Paul,  Cleveland. 
Three  impressions  remain  as  permanent  souvenirs  of  this  trip. 
First,  the  incredible  cordiality  and  enduring  loyalty  of  Wellesley 
alumnae.  Second,  the  surprising  amount  of  interest  in  the 
College  which  they  have  stimulated  in  parts  of  the  country 
which  have  little  or  no  confidence  in  the  validity  of  education  in 
anything  but  a  coeducational,  preferably  a  state,  university. 
Third,  certain  trends  in  secondary  school  education  must  im- 
press anyone  who  talks  with  scores  of  pre-college  students  in 
schools,  large  and  small,  public  and  private,  north  and  east  and 
west.  (The  South  awaits  another  year.)  The  threat  to  classical 
education  is  well  known.  It  has  seemed  unfortunate  to  discover 
so  many  young  people  who  never  get  past  the  point  of  thinking 
of  two  years  of  Latin  as  a  minimum  college  entrance  requirement 
rather  than  learning  something  about  it  as  a  language  of  signifi- 
cance in  its  own  right !  Another  impression  must  be  the  almost 
incredible  social  efficiency  of  high  school  young  people.  The 
poise  of  the  presidents  of  "Girls'  Clubs"  up  and  down  the  land 
prevents  any  imminent  anxiety  about  the  collapse  of  civilization. 
I  noted  it  especially  in  the  very  attractive  girl  who  thanked  me, 
in  the  presence  of  a  thousand  or  two  school  mates,  for  my  speech 
which  was  now  to  be  followed  by  someone  who  "is  going  to  en- 
tertain us."  A  third  impression  of  high  school  youth  is  its 
interest  in  its  own  education.  The  questions  which  were  asked 
about  the  College  were  highly  significant,  indicating  a  familiarity 
with  tendencies  in  education  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  insti- 
tutions to  which  these  students  are  going.  The  college  of  the 
immediate  future  will  need  to  assume  a  kind  of  intelligent 
maturity  on  the  part  of  its  entering  students,  coupled  often  with 
a  lack  of  the  academic  tools  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
expect.  It  may  necessitate  a  rethinking  of  some  of  the  assump- 
tions of  freshman  methods. 

Admission  Problems 

The  Board  of  Admission  has  been  concerned  with  the  requests 
which  have  come  for  earlier  decision  about  the  award  of  scholar- 
ships to  entering  students.  Several  of  the  men's  colleges  have  made 
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use  of  examinations  offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  in  April  which  serve  as  an  objective  basis  for  making 
awards,  subject  as  they  must  still  be  to  the  completion  of  a 
satisfactory  preparatory  record.  It  was  a  source  of  regret  to 
our  Board  that  with  the  exception  of  Radcliffc,  the  women's 
colleges  with  which  we  conferred  did  not  feel  it  wise  to  experi- 
ment with  this  method  of  spring  announcement  of  tentative 
scholarship  assignments.  It  seemed  important  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Admission,  as  it  did  to  the  Trustees,  to  work  co- 
operatively with  the  other  women's  colleges  rather  than  to  adopt 
a  practice  which  would  seem  to  be  competitive.  It  is  our  hope 
that  after  a  few  more  years  of  experimentation  with  April  exami- 
nations sufficient  data  will  have  been  collected  to  justify  their 
adoption  by  Wellesley  and  its  sister  colleges. 

That  the  Board  made  a  fortunate  selection  of  the  class  which 
entered  in  September,  1938,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  not  one 
freshman  withdrew  for  any  reason  during  the  academic  year 
until  one  was  suspended  by  the  Committee  on  Discipline  in  June 
during  examination  week.  Only  thirteen  of  the  434  were 
dropped  for  poor  work  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Housing 

The  Dean  of  Residence,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Ewing,  reports: 

"Our  enrollment  was  unusually  large  in  September  and  only 
twelve  undergraduates  withdrew  during  the  whole  year.  The 
number  was  twenty-five  last  year  and  thirty-eight  the  year 
before. 

"The  unexpectedly  large  enrollment  necessitated  the  opening 
of  an  additional  residence  for  freshmen,  and  since  Oakwoods  was 
not  occupied,  fourteen  freshmen  were  placed  there.  Meals  were 
provided  for  them  at  Olive  Davis  Hall  through  Miss  Foster's 
kind  hospitality. 

"The  new  plan  for  rooming  students  inaugurated  in  the  spring 
of  1938  seems  to  have  been  a  great  success.  Freshmen  placed  in 
the  three  houses  of  the  Tower  Court  group  have  been  enthusi- 
astic over  their  houses,  and  the  heads  of  all  three  houses  feel  that 
the  presence  of  freshmen  in  the  houses  has  helped  to  build  up 
pleasant  relationships  in  the  whole  group.     The  junior  class 
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seems  to  have  been  content  with  its  placing  since  only  two  re- 
quests for  changes  were  made  this  June.  The  fact  that  all 
juniors  continued  in  the  same  house  for  senior  year  has  given 
stability  to  the  house  for  both  years. 

"The  house  libraries  have  now  entered  upon  an  'accredited 
footing'  through  their  incorporation  with  the  library  system  in 
the  College  under  Miss  McCrum's  direct  supervision.  Several 
houses  have  now  acquired  encyclopedias,  and  all  the  houses  have 
enjoyed  the  distribution  of  books  of  current  interest  under  the 
Nash  Fund. 

"Beebe  and  Pomeroy  rejoice  in  new  acoustical  ceilings  and  the 
whole  Hazard  Quadrangle  will  have  quiet  dining  rooms  by 
September." 

Unusual  Gifts 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  gift  received  during  the  year  was  one 
which  had  to  be  refused.  Mrs.  Baltzell's  will  included  a  clause 
offering  her  two  hundred  acre  estate  to  the  College.  Its  distance 
from  the  campus,  the  expense  of  its  maintenance,  the  condition 
that  it  should  be  kept  intact,  the  consequent  drain  of  college 
funds  which  would  have  been  necessitated  by  its  addition  to  our 
holdings,  combined  to  make  it  seem  wise  to  decline  the  gift. 
It  was  with  great  regret  and  with  great  appreciation  of  her  kind- 
ness that  the  Trustees  took  that  action  on  June  19,  1939. 

The  Librarian  reports  two  unusual  bequests  in  addition  to  the 
other  gifts  listed  in  the  appendix  of  this  report: 

"From  the  late  Mrs.  William  Hewson  Baltzell,  a  bequest  of 
books  on  the  Fine  Arts  from  her  distinguished  personal  library 
of  rare  books  and  first  editions.  The  collection  contains  numer- 
ous books  long  out  of  print  and  all  volumes  represent  the  interest 
of  a  connoisseur  devoted  to  the  arts.  Large  folios  in  fine  bind- 
ings, with  numerous  plates  and  handsome  illustrations,  are  con- 
spicuous in  this  gift,  also  of  substantial  value  as  a  reference  li- 
brary for  the  study  of  Art.  Included  with  the  gift  is  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  rare  first  edition  of  John  Eliot's  Bible  in  the  Mohegan 
tongue,  published  in  Cambridge,  1663,  the  first  Bible  printed  in 
America.     There  are  seven  hundred  and  ten  volumes  in  this  gift. 

"From  Mrs.  Joseph  Cushman,  Mrs.  Howard  Wellwood,  and 
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Miss  Louisa  A.  Wells,  heirs  of  the  estate  of  Miss  Susan  Minns, 
Miss  Minns'  personal  library  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  vol- 
umes containing  two  fifteenth-century  manuscripts,  first  editions 
of  late  nineteenth-century  poets,  Boston  Americana,  and  several 
fine  sets  of  books  on  the  history  of  printing.  The  gift  also  included 
furniture,  an  oil  painting  by  Johann-Daniel  Bager,  and  various 
prints  representing  the  work  of  Durer,  Rembrandt,  and  van 
Ostade." 

The  undesignated  gift  of  the  Alumnae  Fund  amounted  to 
S 11, 003.  From  this  source  a  grant  of  $2,000  was  made  to  the 
Library  for  the  purchase  of  expensive  sets,  definitive  editions,  and 
books  of  interdepartmental  interest.  A  faculty  fellowship  was 
awarded  to  J.  Philip  Hyatt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  His- 
tory, for  study  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  during  the  second 
semester  of  1939-40.  Grants  in  aid  of  research  were  made  to 
Professors  Mary  A.  Griggs  and  Ruth  Johnstin  for  the  purchase  of 
a  Zeiss  microphotometer,  and  to  Associate  Professor  Marianne 
Thalmann  for  photostatic  copies  of  material  in  Austrian  archives 
which  are  needed  for  the  completion  of  a  book.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  fund  for  faculty  publications. 

The  Alumnae  Fund  also  made  possible  the  conducting  of 
several  conferences,  one  on  Hispanic-American  aff"airs  under  the 
auspices  of  the  departments  of  Spanish,  Art,  Music,  and  History. 
The  principal  speaker  was  Samuel  Guy  Inman.  Another  was 
the  conference  on  recreation  held  at  the  time  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Recreation  Building.  Other  lectures  which  were  made 
possible  wholly  or  in  part  by  this  gift  were  those  by  Vera  Micheles 
Dean,  Enrico  Fermi,  Walter  B.  Cannon,  Paul  Popenoe,  Sir 
William  Bragg,  Henri  Seyrig,  and  Frederick  C.  Grant.  More 
tangible,  but  no  more  valuable,  was  the  appropriation  from  this 
gift  for  the  purchase  of  a  curtain  for  the  Alumnae  Hall  stage  and 
for  sound-proof  ceilings  in  Beebe  and  Pomeroy  Halls.  Appre- 
ciation cannot  be  expressed  too  often  for  the  generosity  and  flex- 
ibility of  this  gift. 

The  Library 

One  part  of  the  Alumnae  Fund  gift  was  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the  Library.     Miss  Mar- 
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garet  Mann,  who  retired  from  a  professorship  in  Bibliography 
and  Cataloguing  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  June,  1 938, 
spent  the  month^October  24  to  November  22,  1938 — studying 
the  internal  organization  of  the  College  Library.  Her  recom- 
mendations were  helpful  in  establishing  the  following  policies, 
as  reported  by  Miss  Blanche  P.  McCrum,  the  Librarian: 

"1.  A  realignment  of  work  on  a  more  functional  basis.  This 
means  that  cataloguers  should  catalogue  all  the  time,  rather  than 
scatter  their  energies  by  doing  desk  work  on  the  side.  Expert- 
ness,  if  it  ever  comes,  is  the  result  of  specialization.  Miss 
Mann  felt  we  were  too  much  in  the  tradition  of  general 
practitioners. 

"2.  A  sharper  division  between  what  is  clerical  work,  to  be 
done  with  manual  skill  and  precision,  and  what  is  professional 
or  semi-professional,  calling  for  language  equipment  and  knowl- 
edge of  books. 

"3.  A  smarter  organization,  with  less  informality,  less  con- 
versation, and  quicker  decisions  leading  to  more  rapid  accom- 
plishment." 

Supplemented  by  gifts  from  Miss  Margaret  H.  Jackson,  Miss 
Marjorie  Wright,  and  Miss  Gina  R.  Merola,  the  Alumnae  Fund 
made  possible  the  purchase  of  810  microfilms  to  complete  three 
books  of  La  Dilettevole  Historia  del  Valorosies  which  were  used  as 
the  basis  of  a  thesis  prepared  by  Miss  Wright  from  material  in  the 
Plimpton  Collection.  Two  fifteenth-century  manuscripts  of 
Boccaccio's  Life  of  Dante  were  dexigraphed  and  sent  to  Professor 
Arnalfo  Foresti  in  Milan,  Italy.  Thus  the  treasures  of  the 
Wellesley  College  Library  enrich  scholarship  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home. 

Miss  McCrum  further  reports  the  completion  of  Professor 
Martha  Hale  Shackford's  edition  of  Letters  from  Elizabeth  Barrett 
to  B.  R.  Haydon.     She  says, 

"This  is  an  edition  with  notes  of  eighteen  letters  and  three 
fragments  written  between  1842  and  1845  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
to  B.  R.  Haydon,  the  artist.  The  volume  is  published  by  au- 
thority of  the  Trustees,  over  the  imprint  of  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.  This  is  the  first  publication  from  the  seven  hundred 
unpublished  letters  included  in  the  total  number  of  nine  hundred 
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letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  given  to  the  College  in  1 930  by  Pro- 
fessor George  Herbert  Palmer.  .  .  ." 

Two  other  items  in  the  Librarian's  report  suggest  the  variety 
of  service  offered  by  this  important  part  of  the  College. 

"Our  rare  book  collections  have  supplied  material  for  impor- 
tant exhibitions  this  year.  One  such  exhibition,  arranged  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  consisted  of  sixty- 
three  pieces  of  incunabula  owned  by  the  College.  These  were 
annotated  and  arranged  chronologically  to  show  the  develop- 
ment of  printing  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence.  An- 
other exhibition,  upon  which  Assistant  Professor  Vail  Motter 
collaborated  with  Miss  Weed,  showed  the  fine  collection  of 
Matthew  Arnold  items  in  the  Treasure  Room.  To  this  exhibi- 
tion, Professor  Chauncey  B.  Tinker  of  Yale  lent  several  pieces  of 
peculiar  interest. 

"Blake's  Songs  of  Innocence,  one  of  the  finest  known  copies,  was 
lent  this  year  to  the  Blake  Exhibition  at  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts.  The  Museum  proved  the  earnestness  of  its 
desire  to  exhibit  this  jewel  among  books  by  insuring  it  for  SI  0,000 
for  the  duration  of  the  loan.  In  this  way,  Wellesley  was  repre- 
sented in  one  of  the  most  distinguished  exhibitions  held  in  Amer- 
ica this  year — an  exhibition  that  resulted  in  a  voluminous  cata- 
logue which  is  in  itself  a  monument  of  scholarship  in  English 
Literature." 

Additional  Needs 

Some  needs  are  chronic,  as  permanent  as  the  life  of  an  edu- 
cational institution.  There  will  always  be  need  for  more  unre- 
stricted endowment  to  augment  salaries  and  improve  services, 
including  especially  scholarship  grants.  One  short  year  has 
demonstrated  that  many  of  the  projects  made  possible  by  the 
Alumnae  Fund  gift  are  valuable  enough  to  merit  permanent 
endowment. 

Some  needs  are  acute  but  not  vital.  The  Music  department 
annually  hopes  for  a  harpsichord.  The  Spanish  and  French  de- 
partments want  a  moving  picture  machine  with  sound  attach- 
ment. The  Psychology  department  feels  handicapped  without 
adequate  equipment  for  animal  experimentation.     The  Chem- 
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istry  department  has  had  its  enrollment  increased  by  twenty-nine 
per  cent  since  1930  and  has  had  an  over-taxed  staff.  The  de- 
partment of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  would  like  to  own 
the  canoes  and  the  canoe  house  which  now  occupies  college 
property  but  is  not  under  college  control.  The  department  of 
Art  is  eager  to  have  a  full-time  librarian.  Language  depart- 
ments, the  Art  department,  the  History  department,  and  prob- 
ably many  others  long  for  smaller  sections  in  order  to  do  their 
best  teaching. 

Some  needs  are  acute  and  are  rapidly  becoming  vital. 

Infirmary.  The  report  of  the  College  Physician  includes  these 
paragraphs: 

"In  September  we  had  several  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia 
which  gave  histories  of  direct  contact  to  the  disease  at  home. 
Due  to  the  prevalence  of  la  grippe  we  had  to  put  up  extra  beds 
in  all  available  places,  including  the  corridor.  For  some  time 
our  eighteen-bed  infirmary  was  caring  for  twenty-seven  patients, 
which  is  about  the  limit  it  can  accommodate.  With  this 
number  of  patients  not  only  the  beds  became  a  question, 
but  also  how  to  handle  the  increased  number  of  diets,  dishes, 
trays,  etc.  We  have  had  to  have  both  extra  nurse  and  maid 
service. 

"The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
bed  patients  during  the  last  fourteen  years  with  the  daily  average 
number  of  patients  and  average  days  per  patient  remaining 
relatively  steady: 


Number  of 
Year  Patients 

1925-35  (average) 452 

1935-36 500 

1936-37 551 

1937-38 598 

1938-39 678 


aily  Average 

Average 

Number  of 

Days  per 

Patients 

Patient 

8.2 

4.5 

8.03 

4.5 

8.1 

3.9 

9.1 

3.07 

12. 

4.5 

"Naturally  the  first  question  which  comes  to  one's  mind  is, 
'What  has  caused  this  increase?'  To  reply  to  this  question  one 
must  consider  several  factors.     Are  the  facilities  at  the  infirmary 
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being  used  more?  Some  feel  that  fewer  of  the  college  community 
are  going  to  outside  physicians  and  instead  are  availing  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  Medical  department.  Are  the  stu- 
dents more  fatigued  by  the  increased  pressure  of  academic  work 
and  the  more  complicated  social  life,  thereby  lowering  their  re- 
sistance to  infection?  Or  is  the  increase  due  simply  to  the 
prevalence  of  disease?  During  the  last  two  years,  and  especially 
the  present  one,  the  whole  country  has  had  a  large  proportion  of 
upper  respiratory  infections.  Probably  the  increase  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  the  above-mentioned  possibilities." 

The  Committee  on  Endowment  has  listed  the  infirmary  as 
the  number  one  building  need. 

Art  Building.  Almost  as  immediate  is  the  need  for  relieving 
congestion  in  the  Art  Building.  The  chairman  of  the  Art  de- 
partment reports  that  in  one  popular  studio  course,  "We  have 
reached  the  maximum  number  (thirty-two)  which  we  can  ac- 
commodate in  our  cramped  quarters  in  two  divisions,  and  I 
have  had  to  notify  the  Dean  of  Freshmen  and  the  College  Re- 
corder that  we  shall  have  to  close  the  course  to  freshmen  who, 
until  now,  were  admitted  by  special  permission."  In  reference 
to  Miss  Agnes  Abbot's  course  in  "Studies  in  Medieval  Art" 
she  says,  "One  of  the  small  rooms  in  the  basement  was  turned 
into  a  workshop  where  the  students  ground  colors,  mixed  them 
with  egg  for  tempera  work,  and  broke  the  glass  cubes  for  the  wall 
mosaics.  Studies  in  fresco  had  been  undertaken  before,  but  this 
was  the  first  time  that  any  project  as  ambitious  and  complicated 
as  that  of  wall  mosaics,  made  according  to  the  methods  of  an- 
cient masters,  was  attempted.  We  were  surprised  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  and  we  were  sorry  that  lack  of  wall  space 
forced  us  to  destroy  some  of  the  completed  work  to  provide 
room  for  new  studies.  We  are  even  more  sorry  that  most  of  the 
surviving  examples  of  fresco  and  mosaics  will  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed next  year  when  the  course  will  be  given  again."  With 
the  optimism  born  of  long  endured  inconvenience  in  an  over- 
crowded building,  she  adds  for  the  department  that  "it  will  be 
our  duty,  and  pleasure,  to  study  very  carefully  the  type  of  build- 
ing which  would  serve  our  needs  best  and  most  economically, 
so  as  to  be  fully  ready  when  the  time  comes." 
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Library.  The  third  crying  need  is  described  in  these  words  of 
MissMcCrum: 

"The  question  of  the  building  has  been  studied  on  the  ground 
by  two  Hbrarians,  each  of  whom  has  conducted  a  successful 
building  program  for  his  own  institution.  These  two  specialists 
are  Mr.  Donald  B.  Gilchrist,  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  L.  Goodrich,  Librarian  of  the 
much  praised  library  of  Dartmouth  College.  Each  investigator 
spent  two  days  in  this  library,  making  notes,  studying  floor  plans, 
interviewing  members  of  the  staff".  Each  made  entirely  inde- 
pendent recommendations,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
two  sketches  were  included.  These  reports  were  considered  on 
March  18,  1939,  by  the  Library  Council  in  joint  session  with  the 
Library  Building  Committee.  The  unanimous  vote  of  those 
present  was  to  recommend  to  the  Trustees  the  erection  of  an 
entirely  new  building.  Such  a  step  was  considered  necessary  be- 
cause the  unadaptable  plan  of  the  present  building  precludes  the 
development  of  a  central  stack,  unified  service,  cubicles,  faculty 
studies,  and  conference  rooms.  All  of  these  are  necessary  in  a 
building  dedicated  to  effective  use  in  connection  with  instruction. 

"A  possibility  that  needs  study  in  this  connection  is  the  loca- 
tion of  the  new  building  where  Norumbega  Hall  now  stands. 
If  the  library  of  the  future  may  be  so  placed,  one  ideal  of  college 
library  builders  could  be  attained  immediately,  namely  that  of 
adjacency  to  classrooms  and  faculty  and  administrative  offices. 
In  this  particular  case,  centralization  could  be  extended  through 
the  use  of  passage-ways,  either  above  or  below  ground,  to  four 
important  departmental  libraries:  Art,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Psy- 
chology. The  attainment  of  such  centralization  seems  to  the 
present  writei'  worth  the  hampering  eff'ect  of  a  somewhat  pro- 
tracted wait  in  the  present  building.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Library  Building  Committee  is  at  work  on  plans  for  the  new 
library  when  funds  are  available  for  building  it.  The  Commit- 
tee believes  that  no  sketches  or  drawings  should  be  made  until 
a  statement  in  words  has  set  forth  the  aims,  purposes,  and  require- 
ments of  a  building  planned  to  meet  the  educational  require- 
ments of  this  College." 
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As  I  look  out  of  the  window  to  the  beauty  of  this  campus,  it 
strikes  me  that  many  people  must  consider  it  absurd  for  Welles- 
ley  to  want  anything  more  in  the  line  of  physical  equipment. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  only  reason  we  ask  for  it  is  that  we  want 
to  offer  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  to  our  most  valuable 
asset,  the  personnel  of  the  College.  It  has  been  the  people  of 
Wellesley  who  have  distinguished  it  regardless  of  their  tools. 
So  it  will  ever  be. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mildred  H.  McAfee, 

President. 
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